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AMERICAN AMBASSADORS ABROAD 



BY ANGLO-AMERICAN 



The real reason, I take it, why the United States has no 
regular diplomatic service is that it has no regular foreign 
policy, and that American Ambassadors, in consequence, 
represent for the most part what is little more than a vacuum. 
In spite of the Spanish war and of semi-colonial holdings in 
the Pacific and the Caribbean, and in spite of the multiplica- 
tion every year of fresh points of diplomatic contact with the 
outer world, the distinguishing fact of America's position 
in the general scheme of Weltpolitik is still, as it has always 
been, her comparative isolation. It would be an interesting 
venture, by the by, to trace the reflex action of this isolation 
upon the national character and to estimate how far the 
immunity of America from the effects, at once complicating 
and fortifying, of a constant external pressure has been a 
gain or a loss. But whatever one 's opinion of its advantages 
and drawbacks, the fact itself is indisputable that, alone 
among the Great Powers, the United States is not menaced. 
Her size and strength and the accident of her geographical 
situation and surroundings, have combined to shield her in 
an almost unvexed tranquillity. Nothing endangers her na- 
tional security. So far has fortune exempted her from the 
animosities and distractions that convulse the older world ; 
so little is she ever called upon to realize that national safety, 
national existence even, depends to-day, as much as it ever 
did, upon brute force ; so serenely does she stand apart from 
the elements of international strife — that one is almost 
tempted to think that a law of nature has been virtually sus- 
pended in her favor. With no enemies to guard against, no 
definite or even probable crisis to prepare for, knowing next 
to nothing of all that follows when two Powers of nearly 
equal strength and of possibly conflicting interests live within 
striking distance of each other, and herself, if not invul- 
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nerable, at any rate unconquerable, America is privileged to 
dwell in an atmosphere of simplicity, spaciousness, and self- 
absorption that more, perhaps, than anything else separates 
her from both Europe and Asia. 

To a pugnacious people — and the American temper has 
its full share of belligerency — such conditions are occasion- 
ally irksome. The combative instinct needs an outlet, needs, 
at any rate, a punching-bag ; and having no real and immi- 
nent antagonists or crises to face, Americans from time to 
time have been reduced to the necessity of manufacturing 
them. Thus they have fixed on Great Britain or Germany or 
Japan as " the enemy " and have diligently worked up a 
satisfying assortment of " scares." But these manifesta- 
tions have never been anything but highly artificial, have 
never had a political, in addition to their psychological, value, 
have never possessed that immediate and tangible reference 
to actualities and probabilities that would at once and rightly 
have been ascribed to them had they emanated from a Euro- 
pean people. The American Press and American politicians 
can indulge a propensity for rather heedless talk and be- 
havior, and can habitually make international mountains out 
of molehills, because of a well-understood consensus that it 
is not really serious and will entail no material consequences. 
A diplomatic dispute with another power, conducted by 
either side on the implication of force, is of all experiences 
the one most foreign to the normal American routine. In- 
deed, when you have mentioned the Monroe Doctrine you 
have pretty well indicated the sum total of the average citi- 
zen's interest in external politics. It was, I believe, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw who described the Americans as" a nation 
of villagers, ' ' and the description still holds good in the sense 
that their local consciousness is far more intensive than their 
national, and still more so than their international, conscious- 
ness. The education they receive in world-politics is meager 
and intermittent in amount and extremely unsatisfactory in 
quality. During several years in the United States I do not 
recall a single well-informed debate in Congress on the 
foreign policy of the Republic, or a single member who 
treated his constituents to an address on so alien a topic. 
Americans are apt to regard all European happenings with 
an amused and impersonal indifference, as of no possible 
concern to their own fortunes; they can hardly as yet con- 
ceive a definite connection between their own welfare and 
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affairs and the issue of a rivalry between two European 
Powers — Great Britain and Germany, for instance — that 
will be decided, if at all, several thousand miles away from 
American territory. The idea that Europe has one set 
of interests and America another is still, I suppose, sub- 
scribed to almost unanimously from Maine to California ; and 
the average, busy, complacent citizen, self-contented and re- 
mote, knowing nothing of the fierce juxtapositions, the press- 
ures and counter-pressures, of Europe, and convinced of the 
unassailable strength of the United States, continues, prob- 
ably, to regard the wars and diplomatic contentions of the Old 
World with a purely spectacular interest, as a sort of drama 
provided for his diversion. The questions that really touch 
him are American questions; in no other country in the 
world, I believe, could so significant a step as that taken by 
President Wilson when he withdrew the Government of the 
United States from participation in the Chinese loan have 
been received with such complete public indifference; even 
the masterly lucidity and comprehension with which Admiral 
Mahan has analyzed and explained the present state of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic politics and has traced their irrefragable 
connection with American interests, seem to have failed of 
any deep effect on the national intelligence; and it is clear 
that many years must pass and many gaps be filled up be- 
fore the average American newspaper ceases to treat inter- 
national affairs in a spirit of either levity or sensationalism 
and before the average American citizen fully envisages the 
position of his country in the family of nations or reaches 
an adequate understanding of the first elements of Welt- 
politik. 

Such conditions as these, assuming that I have diagnosed 
them with approximate accuracy, make it well-nigh impos- 
sible for Americans to look upon diplomacy as a serious 
profession. The conventions of international intercourse 
demand that there should be such persons as ministers and 
ambassadors, and the United States bows to usage in sup- 
plying them; but it is always with the consciousness that 
hardly once in a decade does it make any real difference to 
the interests of the nation whether she is adequately or in- 
adequately represented abroad. To the element of " pres- 
tige " as it is embodied in and upheld by the personality 
and general style of an American Ambassador in a foreign 
capital, the vast majority of his stay-at-home countrymen 
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are frankly indifferent ; and an American who was seriously 
exercised over the deficiencies of his country's representa- 
tive at Vienna or Pekin or Athens would be decidedly some- 
thing of a phenomenon. The idea obtains that diplomacy 
is part of the fuss and feathers of an effete dispensation, 
somewhat unworthy of the patronage and assistance of 
sturdy democrats like the Americans, that it is implicated 
in bowings and scrapings and knee-breeches and lace ruffles 
and other diabolical accessories that curdle the milk of Jef- 
fersonian simplicity and are contrary to the customs and 
instincts of the, leading citizens of Kalamazoo, and that, on 
the whole, while it may be tolerated as a diversion for young 
men of means who have yet to come to their senses, and for 
elderly lawyers, writers, and politicians who have outlived 
their usefulness, it cannot claim to be regarded as a career. 
Nor is it so regarded even hj those who embark upon it. 
Americans hop in and out of diplomacy just as in simpler 
days they used to hop in and out of journalism and school- 
teaching. But very few of them give their whole lives to 
it or look upon it as other than a temporary avocation, in- 
dulged in for the pleasant experiences it can always be 
made to yield. I doubt whether there is to-day a single 
American Ambassador who began as Third Secretary on the 
lowest rung of the ladder and has climbed and climbed till 
he has reached the top. On the other hand, in pretty nearly 
every important capital you will come across men who after 
occupying themselves for years with diplomatic work have 
abandoned it for finance, commerce or are living a life 
of more or less unprofitable leisure on the shelf to which 
they have been relegated. 

It is, indeed, one of the distinguishing features of the 
American diplomatic service that it is not a service at all. 
There are, I believe, no examinations to pass to enter it; 
there is no permanency of tenure; there is no regularized 
system of promotions either by merit or seniority or in any 
other way ; and there are no pensions. All the appointments 
are made by the President, and the men he appoints belong 
as a rule to his own party. When the other side comes in, 
there is nothing to prevent a clean and world-wide sweep of 
every American representative from the most honored Am- 
bassador to the rawest Third Secretary. Next to the fact 
that the American diplomatic uniform is no uniform at all, 
being just plain evening dress and doubly conspicuous on 
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that account, this way of doing things is what chiefly distin- 
guishes the American service from those of Europe. It may 
be a very excellent way, but it cannot be said that all of its 
products, as one encounters them in Europe, are superficially 
attractive. The individuals may be most estimable in all 
the private relations of life, but it is in their public ca- 
pacity, as accredited envoys from the United States, as offi- 
cials from whose conduct and manners foreigners would be 
inevitably apt to form their judgment of American civiliza- 
tion, that they sometimes fall short, as there are instances 
to prove. There are failures of one kind or another in 
every service, but this particular sort of failure is the 
monopoly of the system or lack of system adopted by 
the United States in choosing its Ambassadors. How, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise? Some of them are bound to 
be men who have had very few social opportunities in their 
own country, who have picked up whatever education they 
possess, who owe their official honors either to their claims 
upon the party or the President, and who necessarily lack 
the rare gifts of flexibility that enable a man, when past 
middle age, to adapt himself to a new and strange environ- 
ment. It thus not infrequently happens that Americans 
become the representatives of their country with a delight- 
ful ignorance of the ceremony and the etiquette that are 
the breath of diplomatic intercourse and with a personal 
equipment inadequate to the task of standing forth before 
alien and critical peoples as exemplars of the best that 
there is in American life. 

Diplomacy is half business and half society. The business 
end, American Ministers and Ambassadors, technically un- 
trained though they are, usually contrive to manage admi- 
rably through the sheer exercise of native ability. But in the 
social half of their duties they are set at times an almost im- 
possible task. They have not been brought up to the work 
and as a rule they are past the time of life when it can be 
learned. Every one must have come across the type of Amer- 
ican representative I have in mind, a naive, big-hearted, 
kindly man, a gentleman in everything but the technical sense, 
whose only defect is that, being unversed in the con- 
ventions, he is liable to be misunderstood, and, being 
misunderstood, is liable to be slighted and looked down 
upon. And if he is also, and he usually is, a man of moderate 
means, he finds himself utterly unable to compete with his 
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rivals and colleagues of the diplomatic corps; lie is often 
worse housed than the representative of the pettiest Span- 
ish-American Republic; and he parts inevitably with the 
tremendous power that is exercised through social prestige. 
With American Consuls the case is the same, only more so. 
Consulships still very largely rank among the spoils of 
politics, and American editors, lobbyists, political colonels, 
writers of campaign literature, and defeated candidates for 
minor offices girdle the earth. Most of them, too, make ex- 
cellent officers ; but their excellence is due not to the system 
of appointment, but to the wondrous fact that an American, 
even an American politician, whether at home or abroad, 
finds it easier to be useful than to be idle. They prove inde- 
fatigable and intelligent workers, and the Government backs 
them up and encourages them by publishing a daily journal 
wholly composed of Consular reports. The American con- 
sular service, with its quick changes and its incessantly 
varying supply of fresh men with fresh minds, does un- 
doubtedly " sell goods," open up new branches of trade, 
and keep American exporters admirably informed of busi- 
ness conditions and opportunities all over the world. Yet 
very few Americans return from a trip abroad without hav- 
ing a contemptuous fling at their Consuls. The reason, and 
usually the sole reason, is that their social aptitudes and 
experience and the personal impression they make are 
much below their business capacity. 

I often think that Americans do not do sufficient justice 
to their public men as a class. In England, for instance, 
the material rewards, the social distinction, the power and 
kudos that belong to a man who reaches high office are very 
great, great enough, indeed, to attract the best men to the 
public services. A Cabinet Minister in England enjoys an 
ample salary, has all London at his feet, finds himself 
honored and bowed down to wherever he goes, and leads 
a life which, if very arduous, is superlatively interesting, 
varied, and exciting. An American Cabinet officer knows 
little of these seductions. He is disgracefully underpaid; 
the attractions of Washington in winter, though indisput- 
able, can hardly be considered an overwhelming inducement 
to enter official life ; the national interest in his actions and 
his personality lacks something of respectfulness and soon 
becomes an intolerable nuisance; being chosen for his post 
by the President, he has no guarantee of a secure tenure; 
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the sharp division between the Executive and Congress 
makes it very improbable that, when out of office, he will 
continue to be a power even in his own party, much less in 
the life of the nation ; and being merely an administrator, 
and not, like Cabinet Ministers in England, administrator 
and legislator combined, he has few opportunities for writ- 
ing his policies in the statute-book. Yet you can go to 
Washington at any time and find there a body of public 
servants who are not surpassed, even in Germany, for 
efficiency, self-sacrifice, and an absolute devotion to their 
country's interests. Many of them are poor men, without 
private means, who have voluntarily abandoned high pro- 
fessional ambitions and turned their backs on the rewards 
of business to serve their country on salaries that are not 
merely inadequate, but indecently so. There is not one of 
them who is not constantly assailed by offers of positions 
in the world of commerce, finance, and the law that would 
satisfy every material ambition with which he began life. 
There is not one of them who could not, if he chose, earn 
outside Washington from ten to twenty times the income 
on which he economizes as a State official. But these men 
are as indifferent to money and to the power that money 
brings as to the allurements of Newport and New York, or 
to merely personal distinctions, or to the commercialized 
ideals that the vast majority of mankind accept almost with- 
out question. They are content and more than content to 
sink themselves in the national service without a thought 
of private advancement, and often at a heavy sacrifice of 
worldly honors, and to toil on invigorated by the infectious- 
ness of the President's lead and comradeship and sus- 
tained by their own native impulse to make of patriotism 
an efficient instrument of public betterment. They are a 
standing illustration of the truism which Europeans find 
such ludicrous difficulty in grasping, that America is the land 
of the Great Unpaid, that money as a consideration counts 
for less there than almost anywhere else, and that the best 
work done in the United States as well as out of it is done 
without regard to its material emoluments. I do not infer 
from these conditions that the United States ought there- 
fore tb feel itself relieved from the obligation of paying 
its public servants an adequate living wage. None the 
less it remains a fine and wholesome thing that there 
should always be found in the United States a plen- 
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tiful supply of first-rate men who are ready to serve 
their country to the detriment of their private purse and 
their personal interests. In general, no man can make, 
or ought to wish to make, anything more than a bare com- 
petency out of public office. Very few succeed in even 
doing that. The highest salaried posts, such for instance, 
as the Viceroy alty of India, entail as a rule a more than 
proportionate drain on the banking accounts of those who 
hold them. Even kings, the best paid of all State officials, 
are often hard pressed to make both ends meet. The man 
who refuses an opportunity of public service because it 
involves him in personal sacrifices declares his own un- 
worthiness; and a Government that overpaid its servants 
would be far more reprehensible and incidentally would re- 
ceive a much poorer return, than a Government that went 
to the opposite extreme of parsimony. Most kinds of work 
are better done when a man has to pay in cash or by the 
surrender of selfish inclinations for the privilege of doing 
it; and I should rather suspect any official who was able to 
save much money out of his public salary. 

The question, therefore, of the honorarium that should be 
awarded to American Ambassadors has emphatically more 
than one side to it. At present they can hardly be said to 
be paid at all. Their fixed and inclusive salary is seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars a year, and out of this they 
have to meet the cost of renting a furnished house — there 
being no official residence for the American Ambassador in 
any capital — as well as all private living expenses. To dwell 
in any European capital and to keep up the state that the 
diplomacy of to-day insists upon and that is no less essen- 
tial to the dignity of the United States, and to do this on a 
salary of seventeen thousand five hundred dollars a year is 
a sheer impossibility. Any American who accepts a first- 
class Embassy must be prepared either to forego the enter- 
tainments and the scale of living appropriate to his office or 
to dip heavily into his private means. By taking a modest 
house in a remote and unfashionable quarter, by rigorously 
restricting his hospitality and by confining himself to taxi- 
cabs, he might just be able to cover his obligatory and un- 
avoidable expenses. But an Ambassador ought not to have 
to pinch and screw in this unseemly fashion. It reflects noth- 
ing on him personally, but it does reflect directly and dis- 
creditably on the country he represents, and it is not less 
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an affront to the ruler and people of the country to which 
he is accredited. No Ambassador that I have ever met 
in whatever country or of whatever nationality, but 
had to confess more or less ruefully tp a deficit at the 
end of his term. It is one of the conditions of the service in 
all lands; indeed, in most lands the possession of private 
means is essential even to admission into the service at all. 
But where Ambassadors are provided with an official resi- 
dence, a certain uniformity of practice is established which 
serves as a guide to each of its occupants in turn. Any one 
who knew the British Embassy at Washington as it was 
fifteen years ago under Lord Pauncefote and as it was last 
year under Mr. Bryce and is to-day under Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice would be puzzled to say in what, if any, particular its 
general scale of hospitality has changed. That is because 
a fixed residence and the traditions and ways of doing 
things that quickly become established in a fixed residence, 
help to preserve a continuity of observances, methods, and 
standards that each Ambassador tends naturally to confirm, 
and helps also to nullify the difference between a compara- 
tively rich man and a comparatively poor one. More than 
anything else it is owing to the absence of official Embassies 
that the present disparity obtains between the mode of life 
adopted by one American Ambassador and that of his suc- 
cessor or predecessor in the same capital, or that of his con- 
temporary colleague in a neighboring capital. Here you 
find an American Ambassador living in a palace like a 
prince; there all his appointments and style bespeak the 
necessity of a rigid economy; somewhere else he maintains 
the kind of state that to my mind is most congruous to the 
spirit of the American Republic — one of comfortable and 
distinctive refinement, equally removed from pretentious- 
ness and obscurity. 

The keynote of the situation, therefore, seems to me to 
be the provision, whether by lease or purchase, of perma- 
nent American Embassies in the leading capitals of the 
world. If they were once acquired, a salary of, say, thirty 
thousand dollars a year would enable any man in any 
capital to represent the United States with ease and dignity, 
but without any excessive display. He could fulfil all the 
obligations of his office as well as, but no better than, 
they ought to be fulfilled. He would still have to draw 
to some extent on his private means, but not more so 
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than a man who was moderately well-off could easily 
and gladly afford; and, as I have said, certain stand- 
ards of living and of expense would be quickly evolved 
that would restrain the millionaire, relieve the less 
affluent man from his present disadvantages, and spare 
future American Presidents the humiliation of finding their 
offers of Embassies continually refused on grounds of 
finance. Given a permanent official residence, an American 
Ambassador would no longer have to begin his diplomatic 
career by taking up his quarters in a hotel and hunting for 
a house to live in — as unimpressive a debut as could well be 
imagined; the rich man would be under no temptation to 
spend, as many American Ambassadors have spent, from 
fifty thousand to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year out of their own pockets; and the poor man would 
no longer be compelled to stand the comparison be- 
tween his own ways of doing things and those of a 
possibly too lavish and ostentatious predecessor. As mat- 
ters are at present the American diplomatic service pre- 
sents itself to the world as a jumble of incongruities and 
anomalies unrelieved by a single settled rule or custom. 
It deprives the United States of the services of many admi- 
rably qualified men, and it involves Ambassador after Am- 
bassador in personal predicaments that for the good name 
of his country ought to be avoided. 

The sort of predicament I am referring to was very well 
illustrated some five years ago when that accomplished 
scholar Dr. David Jayne Hill was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower as the American representative at Ber- 
lin. Mr. Tower, besides possessing an engaging person- 
ality, is a man of very great wealth. Throughout his term 
of office he inhabited what is, I think, quite the finest man- 
sion in Berlin. He dispensed an open-handed and graceful 
hospitality, and some at least of the wide popularity he 
enjoyed could fairly have been ascribed to the splendor and 
attractiveness of his entertainments. No one who looked 
the facts in the face could doubt that it was a source of 
natural pleasure to the Kaiser, to the Court, and to the 
American colony in Berlin, to see the American Ambassador 
upholding with such complete and elaborate success the 
social side of his position. That is a kind of achievement 
which carries greater weight in Berlin than in any European 
city. No community in Europe is so susceptible to the ap- 
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peal of money and display; and I for one do not question 
in the least that the state which Mr. Tower was able to 
maintain, his generous and finished hospitality, the style 
and scale of his personal appointments, and so on, had a 
decided effect not only in confirming his own popularity, 
but in enhancing American prestige. If the American 
colony in Berlin had been polled they would have voted 
to make Mr. Tower Ambassador for life. This, no doubt, 
would have been a solution eminently agreeable to the 
Kaiser himself. Failing that, he hoped at the least that the 
new Ambassador would be able to continue the social suc- 
cesses won by Mr. Tower, and to maintain all the embellish- 
ments and outward dignities of his position on the same 
scale as his predecessor. When, however, it was ascer- 
tained that Dr. Hill's resources only permitted of a modest 
establishment, the Kaiser, as a friend of America, and 
anxious for the preservation of American prestige in Ger- 
many, felt that President Roosevelt was making a mistake. 
He accordingly suggested or let it be known that while Dr. 
Hill on all personal grounds was entirely acceptable, the 
United States, for her own sake, would be better advised in 
sending a representative who would run no risk of being 
overshadowed by the Ambassadors of other Powers, and 
who would be in a position to follow in Mr. Tower's foot- 
steps with the same certainty and eclat. Otherwise the new 
Ambassador might be troubled by the awkwardness of the 
inevitable comparison, and the United States, in parting with 
the power of social influence, might be doing herself a po- 
litical disservice. There was nothing unfriendly in the 
Kaiser's representations. They were not meant in any 
way to be discourteous either to Dr. Hill or to the United 
States. He had apparently convinced himself that America 
was embarking on a course which he believed to be injurious, 
and at the eleventh hour he tried to save her from it. 
The result of his intervention was an " incident " that 
placed Dr. Hill in a very unfair and invidious position, and 
that irritated Americans without convincing them that their 
failure to maintain an Embassy of their own was at the root 
of the whole difficulty. 

A very similar situation, but met in a very different spirit, 
arose when the death of Mr. Whitelaw Reid left vacant the 
American Embassy in London. Mr. Reid, like Mr. Tower, 
was a man of large wealth, which he spent ungrudgingly in 
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his country's service. He rented the most magnificent house 
in London, maintained it in the most elaborate style, and dis- 
pensed a hospitality that became famous even in that city 
of endless entertainments; and like Mr. Tower, he made 
multitudes of friends by his kindliness, his easy and ingrati- 
ating manners, and his great conversational gifts. But un- 
doubtedly he raised the question whether it was altogether 
appropriate that the United States, with its traditions of 
Republican simplicity, should be officially represented on so 
sumptuous a scale; and undoubtedly, also, he made it diffi- 
cult for President Wilson to find any one to succeed him. 
President Wilson has solved the difficulty in a way that 
Englishmen are already grateful for, and will be still more 
grateful for the longer they know Mr. Page. It is interest- 
ing to note the President's endeavor to resuscitate the Am- 
bassadors of the Motley, Lowell, and Bigelow class. He has 
sent Mr. Walter Page to London, Dr. Van Dyke to The 
Hague, Mr. Nelson Page to Rome, and Mr. Schurman to 
Athens, and he has offered other Embassies to professors 
and writers and to men mainly known, not for their posses- 
sions, but for their intellectual distinction. That is a move 
in the right direction, and unless it encourages Congress to 
persevere in its niggardliness and to refuse to establish per- 
manent Embassies on the ground that almost any habitation 
will do for professors and such like, it will prove a very 
wholesome move. But the problem of the American diplo- 
matic service as a whole still remains. Is it to be put on a 
purely professional basis, with a graduated scale of promo- 
tions, a pension system, and little or no recruitment from 
the outside world of distinguished amateurs? Are the 
higher posts still to be reserved for men of eminence who 
have never gone through the diplomatic mill? Is it pos- 
sible to provide official residences and to pay adequate 
salaries without risking an invasion of party politicians on 
the make? If as a foreigner I may without impertinence 
express an opinion on matters which are primarily of Amer- 
ican concern, it would be in favor of permanent Embassies, 
salaries of thirty thousand dollars a year, and as many men 
of the Lowell and Choate type as the United States is for- 
tunate to possess and able to spare for the delectation of the 
capitals of Europe. Anglo-American. 



